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UTILIZATION OF INDIANA MUCK LANDS 
FOR SPECIALTY CROPS 


CLIFFORD M. ZJERER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The northern portion of Indiana contains about 300,000 acres 
of black muck land which at some time will be reclaimed for agri- 
culture. Most of those soils are more or less unproductive at pres- 
ent altho when improved some of them are among the most valu- 
able lands of the state. 

Specialized crops, as onions, mint, celery, and potatoes, are 
especially well adapted to reclaimed muck soils and are responsible 
for the exceptional profits earned on some muck farms. Since hay 
and corn also yield well there is much opportunity, likewise, for 
the use of muck soils in the operation of the general farm. 

A concentration of effort on the more fertile lowlands might be 
more profitable than its present application to extensive tracts of 
less fertile uplands. The favorable location of Indiana’s muck soils 
with respect to great population centers and markets in the United 
States increases the likelihood of their greater agricultural use in 
the near future. 


DistRIBUTION oF Muck Lanps 


The principal areas of muck land in northern Indiana lie within 
the so-called ‘‘northern moraine and lake region’’ whose surface 
is composed of the younger drift of the Wisconsin glacial epoch. 
The muck soils occur on lowlands irregularly interspersed among 
sandy and clayey morainic uplands. Nearly all the muck lands oc- 
cupy the sites of former lakes or are distributed about the margins 
of existing lakes (Fig. 1). Their origin is intimately related to 
glaciation and to the various processes which have contributed to 
the filling and draining of glacial lakes. Some tracts, too, occur in 
abandoned stream channels and along river flood plains. Muck 
lands are not peculiar to northern Indiana but are typical of Minne- 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of muck soils in northwest Kosciusko County, Indiana. The 
muck oceupies the lowlands while sandy and clayey morainic deposits constitute the up- 
lands. Most of the muck has been drained and is planted to corn, clover, mint, and 
onions. Only a dozen farmsteads in the area shown are located on the muck while five 
hundred or more occur on the higher lands. Adapted from Bur. of Soils Map. 





sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and other 
areas affected by recent continental glaciation. 


Conpitions AFFECTING RECLAMATION 


Practically all muck lands are, in their natural state, too wet for 
crop production. Their low elevation and nearly level surfaces ac- 
count for most of the difficulties experienced in efforts at reclama- 
tion. Some small tracts are drained by individual effort and at 
low cost. The drainage of most areas, however, demands coopera- 
tive effort, or even public aid, since miles of dredged ditches must 
be constructed and the lands of many persons are affected. 

Drainage is accomplished by dredging natural stream channels 
and supplementing them with smaller lateral ditches or tile drains. 
Since muck settles greatly after drainage, care is taken that tiles 
are set deeply enough to escape injury from farm implements after 
the surface is lowered.’ The porous character of muck permits open 
ditches and tiles to be more widely spaced than in upland soils. 
An attempt is made to lower the water table to a depth of two or 
three feet. 


1S. D. Conner and J. B. Abbott. Unproductive Black Soils. Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 157 (1912). 
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In the selection of crops for muck lands certain temperature con- 
ditions must be taken into account. Muck soils are usually ‘‘late’’ 
altho they absorb much heat when well drained due to their black 
color. Because of air drainage they are often affected by late spring 
and early autumn frosts. 

The best muck for agricultural purposes is that in which the 
plant material has reached an advanced stage of decomposition. 
Drainage and exposure to the air hasten decay. Muck soils are very 
loose and spongy, and dry out quickly on the surface when culti- 
vated. Surface layers are usually fine-textured and black. Deeper 
layers are brown in color and consist of fibrous, felty masses in 
which partially decayed plant remains are clearly recognizable. 
Muck soils are often subject to ‘‘blowing’’ unless they contain a 
fair proportion of sand or clay particles. 

The large proportion of organic matter makes muck unique 
among agricultural soils in that it usually does not require expen- 
sive nitrate fertilizers. The nitrogen is not always readily avail- 
able, however, because nitrifying bacterial action begins relatively 
late in spring due to low soil temperatures and excess water condi- 
tions. Drainage helps to hasten nitrification. Nearly all muck soils 
are deficient in potash and it is sometimes profitable also to add 
phosphate. 

To be suitable for agricultural development, muck deposits must 
be several feet thick in order to accommodate the root system of'’a 
crop and also provide sufficient space for the storage of water for 
plant growth. Most of the muck lands are either neutral or alkaline 
largely because they are underlain by mar! or calcareous clays and 
gravels. . 

In their natural condition most muck lands are covered with 
dense growths of coarse sedges, weeds, and grasses. Frequently a 
stunted growth of elm, ash, maple, willow, and tamarack covers the 
slightly better drained areas. Clearing, however, is not difficult. 
During the winter and in rainy summers, unreclaimed muck lands 
are commonly covered with water. During dry summers, large 
areas may be comparatively free from water and sometimes they 

are set on fire thru careless brush-burning operations. Such fires 
may burn for weeks and render much muck land unfit for reclama- 
tion because of its lowered surface. 

Road patterns of many areas reflect in their deviation from the 
usual rectangular system the difficulty of constructing and main- 
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taining highways across muck lands. Even where drainage has been 
effected, many secondary roads on muck lands are not usable fol- 
lowing heavy rains. Not uncommonly sections of improved high- 
ways crossing undrained muck lands sink beneath the water sur- 
face in spite of strong efforts to construct substantial foundations. 
Drainage of muck lands, therefore, is encouraged by agencies in- 
terested in road building. 

The avoidance of muck lands by farmsteads, wherever prac- 
ticable, is further evidence of their unsatisfactory drainage condi- 
tions. Fortunately most muck farms contain tracts of well-drained 
upland on which homes and other farm buildings are invariably 
located. More palatable water supplies, too, may be secured for 
domestic use from wells located outside muck areas. 


Use or Muck Lanps 


Large tracts of muck land in northern Indiana remain in ap- 
proximately their natural state and serve merely as regulators of 
stream flow and as sanctuaries for wild animal and plant life. Many 
such tracts border lakes where summer cottages abound and they 
contribute to the natural attractions of the lake resorts, at least 
for the vacationing naturalist. Several small tracts of unreclaimed 
muck land and associated lakes and streams have been set aside as 
state reserves for wild life. In a few instances small lakes and bor- 
dering marshes have been enclosed for the commercial production 
of muskrats for fur. Hunting clubs have obtained tracts of marsh 
lands on which members shoot waterfowl in season. 

Many thousand acres of muck land are used for pasture. The 
dense growth of coarse grasses and weeds affords much feed for 
cattle, especially in dry summers when upland pastures fail. Some 
slightly drier tracts of muck have been seeded to blue grass or 
timothy and provide a better grade of permanent pasture. In some 
instances crops of marsh hay are harvested. Some timbered areas 
of muck serve mainly as woodlots. 

Large tracts of muck land which have been drained are now 
planted to general farm crops, as corn, timothy, clover, oats, rye, 
and soy beans. Muck soils will endure continuous cropping with 
corn better than other soils, except rich overflow bottoms, if plenty 
of potash and phosphorous are added. Small grains are less satis- 


factory because they produce a rank growth of weak straw which 
lodges badly. 
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The largest returns from muck lands are secured from certain 
specialty crops which require soils unusually rich in organic matter 
for their best growth. Altho certain upland mineral soils will grow 
onions, peppermint, and celery, the yields are less satisfactory. 
Potatoes also are extensively grown on muck lands along with 
limited quantities of sugar beets, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, as- 
paragus, and numer- 
ous vegetable root 
crops. The extensive 
production of those 
crops gives character 
to the summer land- 
scape of many muck 
districts and is re- 
sponsible for certain 
distinctive economic = 
and social conditions Fic. 2. Large tract of muck land in north-central 
in those neighbor- Whitley County. It is a part of the extensive onion-grow- 
hoods. Since relative- may tributary to Collins, Churubusco, and Co 
ly small acreages of 
specialty crops satisfy demands, the great bulk of reclaimed muck 
lands must of necessity be devoted to general farm crops. 























OnrIoNS—THE LEADING SPECIALTY CROP 


More than 2,500,000 bushels of late onions are grown annually 
from seed on approximately 7500 acres of muck lands in northern 
Indiana, thus making that state one of the leading onion producers? 
(Fig. 2). 

Onions thrive best in areas having a cool, moist growing season 
followed by a moderately dry and warm late summer during which 
the crop is harvested. A loose, friable soil which is fertile, retentive 
of moisture and well drained, is essential. The improved muck soils 
and the climate of northern Indiana appear to meet those require- 
ments. 

Thoro drainage is the first requirement in the preparation of 
muck land for onions. Altho the young plants require considerable 
moisture, if the surface soil is water logged for some time, the 
plants turn yellow and die. Onions mature better and are of su- 
perior quality if the soil is fairly dry in late summer (Fig. 3). 


2H. D. Brown. The Culture of Onions in Indiana. Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Circular 158 (1928). 
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Since onions grow best during cool weather, planting takes place 
as early in spring as soil conditions permit (April 1-15). Fall plow- 
ing is commonly practiced because the muck is driest at that season 

___ and it makes possible 
(eg early planting the fol- 
lowing spring. Some 
growers have been 
known to equip their 
teams with broad, 
wooden ‘‘mud-shoes’’ 
in order to prepare 
their muck lands for 
onions early in 
spring. 

Thoro prepara- 
tion of the seed bed is 

















Fig. 3. Small muck area near Collins showing rela- eaggential to obtain a 
tion to higher lands which are planted to corn and hay. eoed eres of eulous 
The onions are being cured in slatted crates before they © pc = 
are sent to market. Corn or potatoes are 


usually first grown on 
raw muck in order to break down the tough sod and to destroy the 


weed seed contained in the soil. Onion ground must be finely pulver- 
ized, smoothed and 


compacted. An _at- | | 
tempt is made to sow 
an amount of seed 
which will produce 
only the desired num- 
ber of young plants 
without thinning. 
Muck soils are thoro- 
ly compacted in order 
to insure good ger- 
mination and to pre- 


V ‘“blowing.’’ Oc- 

ent blo a g Oc Fic. 4. Topping onions by hand in north-western 
casionally, in early Whitley County. The area beyond the onion field is planted 
summer, when the _ with peppermint. 


surface soil is dry, 
strong winds blow the muck particles in such large quantity as to un- 
cover the shallow roots of onions in one part of the field, and to bury 
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the crop in another section. The flying muck particles also injure the 
leaves of onion plants causing them to die back. Rows of willows are 
sometimes planted around the borders of fields to serve as wind- 


breaks. Strips of corn 
or rye are often 
planted at intervals 
in fields where wind 
damage is likely to oc- 
cur. Careful prepara- 
tion of the seed bed al- 
so reduces the amount 
of hand cultivation 
and weeding required 
during spring and 
summer. 

Onions are seeded 
in rows so close to- 
gether (13 inches) 
that all cultivation 

















Fic. 5. Topping onions in the field by machine. Some 
500 crates may be topped in a day by such an outfit. 


begins as soon as the rows of seedlings can be seen clearly and while 
weeds are small. From six to ten cultivations are given at intervals 




















Fic. 6. Onion storage at Collins. It is constructed of 
hollow concrete blocks and is lined with wood so as to 
give insulation against outside temperature extremes. 
Numerous openings in the walls and roof provide abun- 
dant ventilation. The railroad gives easy access to mar- 
ket. Such storage will hold from 50-100 cars of onions. 


of 10-12 days. Weeds 
in the rows are pulled 
by hand from two to 
four times during the 
growing season. It is 
essential to remove 
weeds soon after they 
appear, due to their 
rapid growth on muck 
soils. 

Onions mature 
during August and 
are harvested and 
cured immediately. 
The onions are pulled 
by hand and six rows 
are thrown together 


so that the tops protect the bulbs from the direct rays of the sun. 


They are left to dry in the windrows from 3 to 10 days, depending 
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on the weather, after which the tops are removed by twisting or 
by cutting with sheep shears (Fig. 4). Some growers use topping 
machines (Fig. 5). The onions are next placed in slatted crates, 
cured for an additional time in the field or in sheds, and then 
marketed or placed in special onion storehouses. Yields of 250-500 
bushels an acre are common. 

Owing to the large amounts of hand work required in the pro- 
duction of onions, an average of only three to five acres are pro- 
duced on a farm. Many townspeople, including women and children, 
find employment in onion districts during the weeding and harvest 
seasons. The families of farmers not growing onions also hire them- 
selves out to onion growers during the rush season. Much larger 
acreages are produced on some farms, however, where numerous 
tenants and their families grow onions on a cash basis or on shares. 
Tenants are a restless group and by their frequent moves create for 
themselves a state of economic and social instability, and for their 
landlords, the annually recurring problem of finding workers. 
Schools find it difficult to get satisfactory attendance in spring when 
children are needed at home for weeding operations. Many growers 
plant onions on the same field year after year because of the large 
expense involved in getting new land into the proper condition for 
onions, and in freeing it from weeds. 

About 75 per cent of the Indiana onion crop is bought in the 
field at harvest time by local buyers.’® A portion of the crop moves 
to market immediately and the remainder is placed in special stor- 
age houses to supply the winter markets. Onions are exacting in 
their storage requirements. They keep best in a uniformly cool, 
fairly dry atmosphere and require a good circulation of air. Warm, 
moist air in the storages causes bulbs to sprout or decay. The stor- 
ages are carefully insulated, well ventilated and frost-proof (Fig. 
6). 

In view of the fact that onion prices fluctuate greatly from year 
to year, or even within a crop year, the storage of onions by grow- 
ers or dealers has a distinct speculative flavor. Prices to growers 
also vary considerably from year to year which tends to make the 
net returns to the producers quite variable. As a result, acreages 
expand or shrink according to the prospects for a high or a low 
price at harvest. 


*F. C. Gaylord. Marketing Indiana Onions. Indiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin 308 (1927). 
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PrincipaL Mint-Growine District 


The culture of mint appears to have been introduced to the 
United States from the famous Mitcham mint district of England. 
Wayne County, New York, was the first important commercial 
mint-growing center and as many as 4000 acres of upland soils 
were devoted to the crop at times. By 1840, the industry had spread 
to the rich muck soils 
of southwestern 
Michigan and north- 
ern Indiana. The in- 
dustry expanded 
steadily in that dis- 
trict until today it is 
the principal mint- 
producing area in the 
country. The mint in- 
dustry of central New 
York has practically 
disappeared because Fic. 7. Peppermint drying in field in north-west 
mint yields less wel] Whitley County. Peppermint has dark purple stems and 


: deep green, lance-shaped leaves. On muck soils it de- 
on upland soils. More 15,5 into a bushy plant 18-30 inches high. 
than 30,000 acres of 


muck lands in northern Indiana and southwestern Michigan are 
now devoted to peppermint and spearmint (Fig. 7). 

Mints thrive best on soils rich in humus and retentive of mois- 
ture, but fairly open in texture and well drained. Reclaimed muck 
lands produce a rapid and strong growth and seem to be especially 
well suited for the production of that crop. In fact, the success of 
mint-growing on muck soils in Indiana and Michigan led to experi- 
mental plantings on similar soils in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, with the result that the Northwest now ranks second in produc- 
tion with some 3000 acres.* 

Mint is well adapted for cultivation on large tracts of muck 
land. It can be handled most economically on a large scale and with 
the same types of machinery used in harvesting hay. The cultiva- 
tion of mint, therefore, may be a profitable adjunct to general farm- 
ing even tho in some aspects it is highly specialized. Owing to the 
fact that it continues in a thrifty and profitable condition for 8 or 

















“A. F. Sievers. Peppermint and Spearmint as Farm Crops. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin 1555 (1929). 
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10 years without replanting on muck soils, mint tends to become a 


long-term crop when 


once established. Peppermint is by far the 


more important variety grown in Indiana, altho about one-tenth the 
acreage now consists of spearmint. 


en Mint is propa- 














gated in spring by 
planting runners or 
‘*roots’’ secured from 
ig ‘ae an established field. 
v - Kach autumn mint 
fields are plowed un- 
der to a depth of five 
or six inches, in part 
to avoid winter-kill- 





Fic. 8. A peppermint still in Whitley County show- ing of the shallow- 


ing how the wilted mint is 
packed tightly into the large 


oil. The tubs are about six feet in diameter and eight feet 


high. 


hauled from the fields and rooted plants. Early 
metal tubs for distilling the in spring the new 
growth springs from 
the roots of the old 


plants and completely covers the ground. Little cultivation is pos- 
sible, but an attempt is made to keep mint fields free from weeds. 


Mint is harvested 
when the plants come 
into bloom at which 
time the greatest 
yield of oil is obtain- 
able.° Harvesting of 
mint from old estab- 
lished fields usually 
takes place during 
late July and early 
August. Mint from 
newly planted fields is 
harvested late in Au- 
gust. The yield of oil 
is greatest if hot, dry 
weather precedes the 
harvest. Since mint is 
harvested much like 
hay, warm and sunny 

















Fic. 9. When the tubs are filled with mint the lids 
are clamped down tightly and steam is passed under pres- 
sure thru the material. The steam volatilizes the oil con- 
tained in the mint leaves and earries it to a condenser. 
A deeply driven well supplies cold water to condense the 
steam and oil. Less than an hour is usually required to 
distill a batch of mint. 


weather is desirable at that time. 


°C. B. Sayre. Mint Growing in Northern Indiana. Indiana Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Circular 65 (1917). 
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As soon as the mint has wilted thoroly, it is hauled to the still 
where by a process of steaming the volatile oil is extracted (Fig. 
8). The residue steamed mint is later spread out in fields to dry 
for hay, or it may be left in heaps to decay for use as fertilizer. 
Mint hay is relished by farm animals and is the principal forage 
for cattle and horses on some mint farms. If large quantities of 
weeds are placed in the still along with the mint, a poorer quality 
of oil results. The yield of oil averages between 30 and 40 pounds 
an acre and exceptional fields may produce twice that quantity. 
Small growers are usually able to get their mint distilled at a cus- 
tom still or at the plant of a larger grower in the neighborhood 
(Fig. 9). 

Peppermint oil is an ingredient in numerous medicinal prod- 
ucts, but its principal use is for flavoring candies, chewing gum and 
tooth paste. Spearmint oil is used almost exclusively in the flavor- 
ing of chewing gum. Owing to the limited demand for mint oils, 
only a small portion of the muck lands suitable for the crop can be 
so utilized. 

Prices of oil fluctuate widely, but a grower may hold his supply 
until another year in the hope that prices will rise. An advantage 
in growing mint, especially on farms distant from markets, is the 
small bulk of oil and the ease with which it may be handled in sealed 
metal containers. 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 


About 250 acres of muck lands were devoted to celery in north- 
ern Indiana in 1929. Most of it was produced near large cities, as 
Fort Wayne, Elkhart, and South Bend. Celery plantings are small 
in extent, intensively cultivated and fertilized, and resemble gar- 
dens rather than fields. Celery production is carried on much more 
extensively on muck lands in southwest Michigan, as in the vicin- 
ity of Kalamazoo. 

Numerous farmers in northern Indiana grow potatoes for home 
consumption or for market on muck lands. If suitable varieties are 
chosen, the potatoes seem to be of equal quality to those grown on 
upland soils and the yield is usually greater. Potatoes are com- 
monly used in rotation with onions or mint, and assist in freeing 
fields from weeds or pests injurious to the other crops. 
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CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF SUBJECT MATTER IN GEOGRAPHY 


ZOE A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Wuat Sussectr Matter Is 


The selection and organization of subject matter in any field 
is a perplexing problem to both teacher and supervisor. It is one 
in which they need direct assistance. In attacking the problem two 
schools of educational thought must be considered. One school con- 
siders subject matter to be the material found only in textbooks, 
reference books, and other printed matter. The other school claims 
that subject matter is simply life itself, in fact anything except 
that which is found in books. The more reasonable position is prob- 
ably between these two extremes. Subject matter is more than that 
material found in books and less than all of life. It is that part of 
the child’s social inheritance and of his immediate life which will 
best fit him to adjust himself and his ways of living to modern 
civilized society. This involves the acquisition of those abilities, 
skills, knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations which will best fit 
the child to become socially and economically adjusted to the life 
surrounding him. The attainment of this body of abilities, skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations should not be limited to 
the years of school life or to the school curricula. It should con- 
tinue thruout life. 

In primitive society life was simple. The child learned to ad- 
just his ways of living to the life of the group by direct partici- 
pation in the activities involved. Under those conditions subject 
matter was life. But as society developed successive stages of cul- 
ture, the activities of the group became more diverse and complex. 
The abilities, skills, knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations con- 
sidered essential for the continuance of the group became too 
varied to be acquired entirely thru direct participation in life. At 
this stage what is termed education began when a special group 
undertook to pass on to the new generation its social heritage. 
Gradually a definite mass of material was accumulated, written 
down, and became what is termed subject matter. Necessarily this 
became somewhat fixed altho theoretically, considering its purpose, 
it should not. This material should be so flexible that it can keep 
pace with social changes, preparing the child for new relation- 
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ships, and changing modes of living. In modern civilized life the 
problem has become acute because life has become so complex,—is 
moving so rapidly that it is difficult for the subject matter in the 
school curricula to keep pace with changing social conditions. Con- 
sequently the teacher and the supervisor must exercise constant 
vigilance in order that life and the material in the school curricula 
will be interrelated and will approximate each other. This means 
that both the teacher and the supervisor must have definite stand- 
ards to judge and evaluate subject matter. Such standards should 
be formulated by the teacher, the supervisor, and the expert in the 
subject matter field. 


Supsect MatTrer in GEOGRAPHY 


What has been said about subject matter in general is particu- 
larly applicable to the field of geography. Knowledge of the earth 
has grown rapidly in the last five decades. Scarcely a corner re- 
mains unexplored. Man’s use of natural regions and peoples have 
made not only a knowledge of the earth important but have caused 
attitudes and appreciations to assume a vital place. We may know 
but we only act rightly when the emotions enter. Consequently 
there is a vital necessity of a careful selection of subject matter 
in the field of geography if it is to make its distinctive contribu- 
tions to the child’s adjustment to the life surrounding him. 

However, any criteria for the selection and organization of 
subject matter in geography must be in harmony with the general 
objectives of modern education, with the standards already ac- 
cepted for the selection of subject matter in general, and with the 
modern objectives of geography. By the general objectives of edu- 
cation is meant what are commonly known as the seven processes, 
worthy of home membership, vocational efficiency, civic education, 
worthy use of leisure, ethical character. Of all the subjects in the 
curriculum, none should function to a greater extent in the ac- 
complishment of the social objectives of education than geography 
if the subject matter is rightly selected and organized. 


GenERAL Stanparps ALREADY ACCEPTED 


The standards already set up and accepted for the selection 
and organization of subject matter in general are those by Dr. 
MeMurry of Columbia, and Dr. Parker of Chicago. Dr. McMurry 
says that all subject matter should (1) make provisions for motive 
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on the part of the children, (2) give opportunity for the display of 
initiative by both teacher and pupil, (3) be organized coherently, 
and (4) recognize the principle of relative values. 

In 1919, Dr. S. C. Parker set up the following principles which 
have been even more generally used than Dr. MeMurry’s: He 
claims that subject matter should be selected, (1) in relation to 


varying social needs, (2) in accordance with the principle of rela- 


tive values, and should be organized so that fewer topics are treated 
intensively instead of many extensively, and so that the material 
is developed in terms of the learner rather than in terms of the 
subject itself. The principles of the selection and organization of 
geographic subject matter must be in harmony with these prin- 
ciples. 


THe Ossectives or MoperRN GrEoGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION 


The next point to be considered is, What are the objectives of 
modern geographic instruction? To answer this we must go back 
to the first section of our discussion—the function of subject mat- 
ter. If we accept the statement that subject matter should consist 
of that part of the child’s social inheritance and his immediate life 
which best fits him to adjust himself and his ways of living to mod- 
ern society, then we must raise the question, what contribution does 
geography make to this subject matter? The question seems to be 
self-evident from the modern definition of geography as a study 
of the interrelations existing between human needs and activities 
and the natural environment. As Dr. Leppard of Chicago says, 


The need to think geographically in modern life includes such needs as: 

1. The selection by the individual of a part of the country in which to live, a place 
suited to his health and happiness, and to the proper functioning of the knowledge and 
skill by which he earns his living. 

2. The use of abundant and increasing leisure time. Travel and reading are vastly 
enriched by the habit of observing and seeking to explain what people do, how they live, 
and why they live as they do under the natural conditions of their district. 

3. The civic problems of water supply, sewage disposal, recreation, transportation 
facilities, including highway development, and the layout of residential, commercial, 
manufactural, and other zones. 

4. The economic aspects of individual and public life. Personal suffering and heavy 
financial losses have resulted from the maladjustment of agricultural practices to local 
climatic and soil conditions, from the clearing of non-agricultural land, from the deple- 
tion of fisheries, from the misplacing of manufacturing establishments. Individual and 
publie losses have resulted from failure to appreciate the geographic aspects of the 
disposal of public lands in the arid and semi-arid West, of the development of some 
irrigation projects which are now bankrupt, and of the construction of certain rail- 
roads and canals. 
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Since such needs as the above exist, then the objectives of modern geographic in- 
struction are: 


1. A knowledge and an appreciation of the interrelationships existing between man 
and the natural environment. 

2. A knowledge of geographic facts, concepts, and relationships which will enable 
the individual to make judgments, and to form attitudes toward the intelligent solu- 
tion of current problems—individual, national, and international. 

3. An understanding of and a sympathetic interest in the problems and achieve- 
ments of other people in different natural environment. 

4. The ability to appreciate the economic and cultural interdependence of regions 
and peoples due to the differences in natural environmental conditions. 

5. An understanding of the value of natural resources and the ability to assist in 
securing a wiser use of them. 

6. The ability to make a worthwhile use of leisure time thru the vitalization of 
travel and reading by the understanding of the interrelations between man’s working, 
playing, living, and the natural environment. 

7. A recognition and appreciation of the value of human labor. Children are always 
interested in people but their own and other people’s activities become more significant 
as geographic perspective is acquired. ‘‘ Nothing is more striking than the difference 
between activity as just merely physical and the wealth of meanings which the same 
activity may assume. To ‘learn geography’ is to gain in power to perceive the spatial, 
the natural connections of an ordinary act. The function of geographical subject matter 
is to enrich and liberate the more direct and personal contacts of life by furnishing their 
context, their background, and outlook. The meaning with which activities become 
charged concerns nature and man. With every increase of ability to place our own 
doings in their time and space connections, our doings gain in significant content. We 
realize that we are citizens of no mean city in discovering the scene in space of which 
we are denizens, and the continuous manifestation of endeavor in time of which we are 
heirs and continuers. Thus our ordinary daily experiences cease to be things of the 
moment and gain enduring substance.’ Children’s natural social interests are de- 
veloped and directed. 

8. A knowledge of the sources and tools from which geographic information may 
be secured. 

9. The ability to secure geographic information thru the interpretation of maps, 
globes, pictures, grafs, ete. 

10. A knowledge of the place geography of the world. 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION 
oF SuBsEcT MATTER 


With these basic considerations in mind we can go on to the 
formulation of principles for the selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter in geography that are in harmony with them. There- 
fore the following principles are set up for guidance. 

I. Subject matter in geography should be selected in relation to 
a functioning knowledge of the present inter-relations existing be- 
tween man and his natural environment. 

The above means that the subject matter of geography must 


1J. Dewey, Democracy and Education. 
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be related to life, that the material must deal with the vital prob- 
lems of man’s adjustments to his immediate and world natural en- 
vironment so that the individual may acquire those abilities, skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations which will enable him to 
function more effectively in daily life. 

II. Only that subject matter should be selected which will lead 
to a mastery of worthwhile understandings of geographical wmdi- 
vidualities of specific regions. 

Every nation, every geographic region has an essential indi- 
viduality of its own, a geographic individuality we may call it. 
This geographical individuality of a region, a nation or a con- 
tinent is the result of the complex interrelations of the people to 
their natural environment, in other words the outstanding or char- 
acteristic adjustments which the people have made to their natural 
environment. For example: The outstanding geographical char- 
acteristic of Europe is its peninsular character. Man in his de- 
velopment in Europe has made adjustments to this peninsular char- 
acter of the continent. The complex resulting from the interaction 
of man and his natural environment in Europe has given the geo- 
graphical individuality which we know as Europe, and ‘‘contains 
a whole world of suggestion and association—an epitome of things 
achieved, of types in art and literature, in science, politics, indus- 
try inseparably connected with the mountains, valleys, plains, 
rivers, coasts, and seas of the peninsular continent of Europe.”’ 

III. Subject matter in geography should be so selected and 
organized that a few important geographic regional units with 
clear cut individualities are treated intensively rather than many 
extensively. | 

The above implies: (1) Adequate presentation with a wealth of 
detail and the use of much concrete material; (2) Visualization— 
the imagination must be aroused; that is, the children must make 
the people’s experiences in adjusting themselves to the specific 
natural environment a part of their own experience (The children 
should vicariously experience the adjustments of a people to their 
natural environment.) ; (3) Admittance to a unit of only that ma- 
terial which contributes to an understanding of the interrelations 
of the human pattern and the natural environment, that is to an 
understanding of the geographical individuality of a region. 

IV. Subject matter should be selected so that it is organized by 
means of careful study directions and specific but varied activities 
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m terms of the learner to lead toward mastering the interrelations 
between the human pattern and the natural environment. 

The above implies: (1) That there should be a gradation in 
the difficulty of the geographic concepts involved; (2) That pic- 
tures, maps, globes, and other materials as well as the printed page 
should be used to secure information concerning and an under- 
standing of geographical relationships; (3) That the children’s 
ability to read accurately and interpret maps, grafs, pictures, ete. 
should steadily increase from unit to unit; (4) That self activity 
should be developed thru leading the child to reason for himself 
concerning probable relationships between the human pattern and 
the natural environment; (5) That accurate and clear thinking 
should be developed thru training the child to check his findings, 
correct his thinking, and to summarize his conclusions; (6) That 
the children should gain in the power to apply to new situations 
understanding already acquired. 


OvuTCcOMES 


The four principles stated are submitted for your considera- 
tion. I believe that if they are used as a measuring-stick in the 
selection and organization of subject matter in the field of ge- 
ography that the study of geography will lead to the following de- 
sirable outcomes already stated by Miss Parker. 

1. An eventual mastery of an understanding of the relation 
of a world human pattern to a world natural environmental pat- 
tern. 

2. An attitude of sympathetic understanding of the peoples of 
the world. 

3. An interest in travel and reading as leisure occupations. 

4, An eagerness to help bring about, wherever opportunities 
offer, good adjustments by individuals, committees, states, and na- 
tions to natural environment. 
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SONGS AND POEMS OF MANY LANDS 


KATHARINE L. CALLOWAY 
Calumet Senior High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Graduation programs, unlike those of the ‘‘Morning Exercise’’ 
or the ‘‘ Assembly,’’ are rarely outgrowths of daily classroom work. 
The following program, however, is the result of an attempt to 
relate the final exercises of an eighth grade group to their study 
of geography and literature. In arranging the material the teacher 
had these ends in view: 

1. To make the last participation of the class in elementary 
school activities reémphasize the importance of friendly relations 
among various countries, and the parts that geographical under- 
standings and an appreciation of the art of other peoples may play 
in the development of such a spirit. 

2. To present such selections of verse and song as have geo- 
graphical content so that the children may the better realize how 
geographical understandings help to the appreciation of certain 
types of art. 

Thruout the preparation for the program, which was under- 
taken with maps and texts at hand, and which served as a partial 
review of relationships existing between man and his natural en- 
vironment, the students gave many clear indications of their reali- 
zation of, and their interest in, the bearing of the geographical 
situations they had studied upon songs and poems, both old and 
new. 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the more important subjects of the day, there is one 
about which people in many lands are thinking and talking, study- 
ing and writing, the question of promoting peace and goodwill 
among the nations. This is a perplexing problem. It deals with the 
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breaking down of century long barriers of ignorance, suspicion, 
and rivalry; with the slow growth of a new understanding of one 
another that will help to uproot fear and distrust and make way 
for friendly codperation among the nations. To this problem of 
world unity solutions have been offered by military men, church- 
men, statesmen, and scientists. Two very valuable and interesting 
suggestions have been made by the artist and the geographer. 

The geographer tells us that in every continent and in every 
country thru long periods of time men have been endeavoring to 
fit, or to suit, their ways of living and their ways of earning a 
living to the natural conditions with which they found themselves 
surrounded. Some nations, like the United States, have been for- 
tunate in possessing abundant natural resources such as plentiful 
rainfall, vast tracts of fertile, level land, and rich reserves of for- 
ests and minerals. Under such circumstances opportunities for 
making a living have been varied and numerous, and standards of 
living have tended to be high. But other nations have been pos- 
sessed of less favorable homelands, with sunburned sands, wind- 
swept freezing plains, or mountain slopes with stony soils. In at- 
tempting to suit their ways of living to such conditions men have 
labored hard or have been satisfied with a simple standard of liv- 
ing. The geographer thus helps one to understand why men in 
different countries do not always live, work, and think alike in 
economic and political matters: they are coping with different types 
of natural surroundings. The geographer encourages one to believe 
that when the nations understand the special problems and difficul- 
ties of ‘‘the other fellow’’ in fitting his life to his particular nat- 
ural conditions, there will grow a greater measure of tolerance and 
sympathy among the peoples of the world. 

To hasten the growth of world friendliness the artist makes 
this suggestion: Those of you who love beauty, acquaint yourselves 
with the beautiful things produced by people of other lands. Among 
the Eskimos, among the tribes of central Africa, among the Indians 
of southwestern United States; in Tokyo, in Paris, in Bombay, 
and in New York are those who have visions of beautiful things 
and who are able to reproduce this vision in a poem, a painting, 
a carving, or a song. As one becomes aware of the beauty in the 
art forms of other peoples, one gains for them a new respect, a 
new admiration, regardless of their strangeness, their color, or 
their remoteness. The common love of the beautiful will help to 
build bonds of appreciation and friendship among the nations. 
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Some of the songs and poems of various countries, which both 
artist and geographer agree might help to better world under- 
standing, will be given by the class this morning. They are rich, 
you will note, not only in rhyme and rhythm, but also in their sug- 
gestions of man’s adjustment to the natural conditions of his 
country. 


THE Britisy Isies 


The first group of poems comes from the British Isles. Thruout 
the history of the Islands, one natural condition entering intimately 
into the lives of the British people has been the all-surrounding 
sea. Across the North Sea, in the fifth century, came bands of 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons from the coasts of central Europe to 
make new homes in England. They contributed strength, energy, 
and love of sea adventure to the island population. Of their strug- 
gles with the waters they often sang to their children. 

Scarcely a spot in the British Isles is more than seventy-five 
miles from the coast. The roar of the breakers, the cry of the gulls, 
the full tide washing far inland up many a river valley invite the 
youth of Britain to try to gain their living on fishing vessel, cargo 
freighter, or merchant steamer. Ocean trade has increased with 
the development of manufactures in Britain. Across the waters 
it must bring for its workers more food than it grows at home, 
and raw materials to keep its mills humming. In exchange for food 
and raw materials, outgoing vessels carry thousands of tons of 
coal each year, and goods and wares from British factories for 
practically every country. Britain is the leading maritime nation 
of thé world. The poems that follow suggest this close relationship 
between the British people and the sea. 

One of the oldest Anglo-Saxon songs known is called ‘‘Sea- 
farer.’’ It was composed and sung by some unknown scop, or 
maker of verses, after the settlement in England, and it vividly re- 
called to its hearers past sea adventures and strong love for the 
sea. Here are fragments from the ‘‘Seafarer.’’ 

Hail flew in hard showers, 
And nothing I heard 

But the wrath of the waters, 
The icy-cold way; 

At times the swan’s song; 
In the scream of the gannet 
I sought for my joy, 


In the moan of the sea whelp 
For laughter of men, 
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In the song of the sea-mew 
For drinking of mead. 


My mind now is set, 

My heart’s thought, on wide waters, 
It wanders away 

Beyond limits of land. 


And stirs the mind’s longing 
To travel the way that is trackless.? 


Another poem, written more than a thousand years after the 
‘‘Seafarer,’’ is a modern expression of the same love for the sea. 
It is ‘‘Sea-Fever,’’ by John Masefield, the Liverpool seaman, who 
is now poet-laureate of England. Another poem by the same author, 
cleverly contrasts present-day ocean trade of Britain with the 
romantic voyages of the ships of earlier times and nations. It is 
called ‘‘Cargoes.’’ 

Because of the great dependence of Britain on its ocean ship- 
ping numerous are the lighthouses that fringe its coasts. The light- 
houses tell of their own importance to ocean trade and to the Em- 
pire in the poem by Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘The Coastwise Lights.”’ 

In England only eight per cent of the workers are engaged in 
farming, while sixty per cent are employed in factories. English 
farmers produce enough foodstuff to last the dense population 
only a small portion of the year. About three-fourths of the entire 
food supply, therefore, as well as enormous amounts of raw ma- 
terials for the mills, must be brought into England by its steam- 
ers. This situation helps to explain why England fears any un- 
friendly interference with its vessels, and why it feels it must 
maintain a strong navy to safeguard the carrying of its food supply 
across the waters. Kipling uses this economic theme in the poem, 
‘‘Big Steamers.’” 


» SCANDINAVIA 


Northeast of the British Isles some four hundred miles, a 
steamer lands in a safe harbor on the fiord coast of Norway. On a 
journey across Scandinavia, one is not only charmed by views of 
varied beauty, but one sees many examples of the ways in which 
men have suited their work to a mountainous region near the 
ocean. Thrifty, industrious, home-loving, the Scandinavians have 


1Henry Morley, English Writers, II. Cassell & Company, Ltd. 


? We regret our inability to secure permission to publish these and many other poems 
mentioned.—EDIToR. 
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made the most of rather difficult conditions, and have prospered 
in spite of much mountainous land and their location in the far 
north. 

Something of their life is suggested in this poem, by Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjornson, called ‘‘Norway, Norway.”’ 


Norway, Norway, 
Rising in blue from the sea’s gray and green, 
Islands around like fledglings tender, 
Fiord-tongues with slender, 
Tapering tips in the silence. 
Norway, Norway, 
Glistening heights where skis swiftly go, 
Harbors with fishermen, salts, and craftsmen, 
Rivers and raftsmen, 
Herdsmen and horns and the glacier-glow. 
Norway, Norway, 
Houses and huts, not castles grand, 
Gentle or hard, 
Thee we guard, thee we guard, 
Thee, our future’s fair land.’ 


This dainty little portion of ‘‘The Swan,’’ by the Swedish poet, 
Johann Riineberg, calls to mind the long summer day of northern 
Scandinavia, where ‘‘day forgets ... to go to rest.’’ 


From cloud with purple-sprinkled rim, 
A swan in ealm delight, 

Sank down upon the river’s brim, 
And sang in June, one night. 


Of Northlands’ beauty was his song, 
How glad their skies, their air; 
How day forgets, the whole night long, 

To go to rest out there.‘ 


Altho the mountains of Norway have not contributed greatly 
to economic prosperity, they have proved valuable as a means of 
defense during years of trouble with foreign countries. The class 
will sing ‘‘Norway’s Forts.’’ 

Norway’s forts and ramparts high 
Are her lofty mountains; 


Norway’s banners streaming by, 
They are flowing fountains. 


* Bjornson; Scandinavian Classics, III, p. 214. Translated by Arthur Hubbell Palmer, 
The American-Secandinavian Foundation, N.Y. 
* Warner, Library of the World’s Best Literature, XXXII, p. 12505. 
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Rushing onward with song, 
They leap at last to the ocean. 


By the surf’s loud cannon roar 
Norway’s hills are riven; 

Off that fierce embattled shore 
Foes afar are driven. 

Norway, Norway secure 

Midway mountain side and ocean.® 


InpDIA 


The month of May in parts of India is frequently the hottest 
time of the year. Farmers ploughing the fields under a blazing 
sun; herders, urging their goats along dry dirt roads; women, 
resting with children at midday in the breathless shade of the vil- 
lage orchards, all turn their face day after day to gaze at the white- 
hot sky of the southwest. From that direction, some day in the 
latter half of May, a little breeze floats in from the sea to fan 
their expectant faces. Stronger, steadier, hour by hour it grows. 
Cooling clouds soon gather. God be praised! The yearly South- 
west Monsoon is upon them. It drenches the land with longed-for 
water; it fills the streams week after week; it floods the lowlands 
for hundreds of miles. In the lower Ganges valley people travel 
during the summer months chiefly in boats, and farmers fish in the 
fields. The rice crop, rising green above the waters, is safe for 
another year, and so India’s three-hundred million people will be 
fed. Should the Southwest Monsoon come late, as is sometimes the 
ease, or fail to come steadily, famine will follow for India. 

One is not surprised to find that the heat of May and the Mon- 
soon rains have crept into the poetry of India. This poem, by the 
modern Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, is called ‘‘The Rainy 
Day.”’ 

Sullen clouds are gathering fast over the black fringe of the forest. 

O child, do not go out! 

The palm trees in a row by the lake are smiting their heads against the dismal sky; 


the crows with their draggled wings are silent on the tamarind branches, and the eastern 
bank of the river is haunted by a deepening gloom. 


Our cow is lowing loud, tied at the fence. 

O, child, wait here till I bring her into the stall. 

Men have crowded into the flooded field to catch the fishes as they escape from the 
overflowing ponds; the rainwater is running in rills through the narrow lanes like a 
laughing boy who has run away from his mother to tease her. 


5From Junior Musie of the Music Education Series. Used by permission of Ginn 
and Company, owners of the copyright. 
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Listen, someone is shouting for the boatman at the fiord. 

O child, the daylight is dim, and the crossing at the ferry is closed. 

The sky seems to ride fast upon the madly-rushing rain; the water in the river is 
loud and impatient; women have hastened home early from the Ganges with their filled 
pitchers. 


The evening lamps must be made ready. 

O child, do not go out! 

The road to the market is desolate, the lane to the river is slippery. The wind is 
roaring and struggling among the bamboo branches like a wild beast in a net.® 


Kipling, who served many years in the Indian Civil Service, 
suggests in his poem ‘‘Paggett, M.P.,’’ something of the intense 
heat of spring and early summer in India. He tells the sad story 
of a member of the British Parliament who visited him in the East 
at this time of the year. 

ARABIA 


In Arabia, unlike India, people face the problem of scanty rain- 
fall during the entire year. In every season the winds passing over 
Arabia have come from the land instead of the sea, and so bring 
little moisture. Here and there in low depressions or in the valleys 
of low streams men dig wells in order to water their meager crops 
and flocks. But in most parts of the country water cannot be ob- 
tained for irrigation. Vast stretches of the land consist of gravel 
waste, bare rock, and dunes of desert sand. Food is far from 
plentiful. In the greater part of Arabia one eats but once or twice 
a day, and pulls the belt tight. As a result of poverty and hunger, 
herdsmen often band together under an able chieftain, and fall 
upon caravans crossing the country, or in armies invade the more 
favored lands adjoining Arabia. Altho the Arab suits his work 
to his natural surroundings, he receives small returns for his 
fabors in this adverse part of the world. The spirit of the land is 
conveyed in the song ‘‘Chief of the Arab Band.”’ 


Russia 


Circle in an airplane over Eastern Europe. From north to south 
thru a thousand miles, from east to west thru another thousand, 
one looks down on a boundless plain. Except for the northern por- 
tion, with its dark forest, the parts of the plain seem tediously 
uniform in appearance. Ryefields, oatfields, wheatfields, barley 
fields; dots of villages; more fields and more villages; here and 


* Rabindranath Tagore, The Crescent Moon, p. 36. By permission of the Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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there a long, quiet river; these form a seemingly endless patch- 
work of summer landscape. In winter, over vast areas, differences 
are covered with a glistening blanket of snow. This plain is Rus- 
sia. Its monotony, the tiresome routine of the peasants’ lives, and 
the fear of the winter wolf have saddened, in a measure, the poetry 
of the Russian people. 

The following poem was written by the master of Russian writ- 
ers, Tolstoy, in honor of his native land. 


Hail to thee, my native land! 
Steeds in prairies straying, 

Eagles screaming in the sky, 
Wolves through snowstorms baying! 


Hail, belovéd motherland! 

Hail, thou dreaming forest! 
Midnight song of nightingale 
Cloud and steppes and tempest!" 


One of the happy things in Russia, as Tolstoy’s poem suggests, 
is the singing of the nightingales. Even the poor peasants may 
enjoy this music. The class will sing ‘‘ Young Nightingale.’’ 


Green is Russia’s boundless plain, 
Golden too with waving grain. 
Ah, liu, li, li, larks are singing; 
Ah, liu, li, their sweet refrain! 
High are Russia’s mountains old, 
Forest clad to snow peak. bold. 

Ai, ai, calling far and near, 
Eagle’s ery is clear. 


Sweeter, louder, far than these, 
Rang his ery who, overseas, 

Came armed with song, 

Our hero of old. 

Lovely past all lays we knew, 
Poured his song across the blue, 
Ai, ai, ai, 

Young nightingale, our leader true!® 


A favorite among Russian songs is ‘‘The Volga Boatmen.”’ 


The Volga River is the great highway of eastern Russia, where 
many a weary peasant, with a rope over his shoulder, follows a 


™Mme. N. Jarintzov, Russian Poets and Poems. By permission of Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 

®From Junior Music of the Music Education Series. Used by permission of Ginn 
and Company, owners of the copyright. 
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path along the river, and pulls a boat and its cargo against the 
Volga current. 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Toil on, toil on, 

Pull, boys, pull. 

Heav’n has pity for the poor man’s need; 

Soon the end shall come to crown our deed 

Pull, brothers, pull, 

Pull on, pull. 

Pull, brothers, pull, 

Pull on, pull, 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Far on winds the shore, 

Pull on evermore. 


Pull, boys, pull, 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Toil on, toil on, 

Pull, boys, pull. 

Trust in our Almighty Father's care, 
He can make the hardest labor fair; 
Pray, brothers, pray, 

Pray on, pray. 

Pray, brothers, pray, 

Pray on, pray, 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Pull, boys, pull, 

Hold out till we sight, 

Heav’n’s eternal Light.’ 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


From Russia pass southward to the Mediterranean lands of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and the singers of Israel. This region, en- 
circling the blue Mediterranean, has furnished, successively, the 
homeland for a greater number of powerful nations than has any 
other one region of the world. Egypt, Phoenicia, Israel, Crete, 
Greece, Rome, and Italy—these were alike in at least one respect: 
they owed much of their strength to the fact that their farmers 
and herders were successful in suiting their methods of food pro- 
duction to a particular type of weather conditions called the ‘‘ Medi- 
terranean climate.’’ Many parts of the countries around the great 
sea receive heavier rainfall during their winters, which are, never- 
theless, mild and sunny. Summer months are, as a rule, dry and 
very hot. Amid these conditions, farmers learned long ago to sow 


*Chicago Assembly Song Book, p. 161. The Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago. 
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their wheat and oats in the autumn so that they might grow dur- 
ing the winter rains; they planted orchards of olive trees, which. 
thrive in hot, dry summers; on warm, sunny hill slopes they irri- 
gated their grape vineyards in the drier season. Consequently, 
Mediterranean peoples could have wheat bread in abundance, olive 
oil to spread upon the bread, and wine to fill their cups. These three 
are typical Mediterranean foods. Because the warmer months were 
very dry, green pastures were too scarce for the raising of many 
cattle, but shepherds found coarse pasturage on the hills for sheep 
and goats. By thoughtful and intelligent methods farmers and 
herders produced ample and varied foods for the great, historic 
civilizations of the Mediterranean. Modern nations of this region 
follow much the same farm practices. 

Two thousand years ago, the Roman poet, Virgil, wrote a 
series of poems, the ‘‘Georgies,’’ in which he gave his ideas of 
how to carry on farming successfully in Italy. From the second of 
the Georgics comes this description of a Roman farmer’s life, 
much of which applies to Italian farmers today. 


Happy the man, who, studying nature’s laws, 
Through known effects can trace the secret cause. 


The peasant, innocent of ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallow tills; 
And the round year with daily labor fills. 
And hence the country markets are supply’d: 
Enough remains for household charge beside; 
His wife and tender children to sustain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb, deserving train. 
Nor cease his labours, till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded harvest yield; 
A crop so plenteous as the land to load, 
O’ercome the crowded barns, and lodge on ricks abroad. 
Thus every several season is employed, 
Some spent in toil, and some in ease enjoy’d. 
The yeaning ewes prevent the springing year; 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumn bear: 
’Tis then the vine her liquid harvest yields, 
Bak’d in the sunshine of ascending fields. 
The winter comes, and then the falling mast 
For greedy swine provides a full repast. 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fatness boast, 
And winter fruits are mellowed by the frost. 
His eares are eas’d with intervals of bliss; 
His little children climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome their father’s late return at night.” 


#<<The Works of Virgil translated into English Verse by John Dryden,’’ Poets of 
* Great Britain, XII. 
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Before the time of Virgil there lived at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean a young shepherd who not only sought out for his 
flock green pastures and quiet waters, but, as he watched over them 
during sunny days and starry nights, composed songs that gave 
expression to his faith and that reflected his Mediterranean sur- 
roundings. Notice that he mentioned pastures, still waters, the oil, 
and the cup of wine. The class will give together ‘‘A Psalm of 
David.”’ 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life: and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever." 


GERMANY 


Altho German poets have written less often, possibly, of the 
geography of their country than of other subjects, one lovely fea- 
ture they frequently mention is the forests. Sandy, infertile parts 
of the North German Plain as well as the great mountain masses 
of southern Germany are clothed with fir and sprucewood. Both 
the government, with its scientific forestry service, and the thrifty 
farmer work to maintain the health and growth of the trees and to 
replace without delay those that are cut down. In the economic 
life of this densely populated agricultural and industrial country, 
forests are highly important: from areas on the northern plain, 
otherwise unproductive, men can obtain lumber and charcoal; in 
the southern mountains farmers with small stony fields and meager 
crop returns increase their earnings by lumbering in the winter 
season, or by carving, at their firesides, many salable articles such 
as wooden toys and cuckoo clocks. From seemingly adverse parts 
of the country the intelligent German people have wrested a bless- 
ing in the form of the forest. 

This familiar little poem is the German tribute to the fir tree. 


O Fir Tree dark, O Fir Tree dear, 
How true thy green abideth! 


1 Psalm XXIII given as recitative. ‘‘The Lord is My Shepherd.’’ Musical setting 
by Phyllis Fergus. 
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How fresh in summer’s burning glow, 
How green beneath the winter snow, 
O Fir Tree dark, O Fir Tree dear, 
How true thy green abideth!” 


PoLaND 


Before the partition of Poland its power lay in the hands of a 
small group of rich, feudal nobles. At the many beautiful court 
balls, attended by the king and nobility, the opening number was a 
dance called the Polonaise, a stately and elegant dance, with each 
closing cadence of the music ending on an upbeat to indicate the 
deep bow of the gentleman and the graceful curtsey of the lady. 
Fiery and vivacious were the Polish nobility, in part, because 
they were surrounded by warlike nations that kept them on the 
alert. These high spirits are reflected in the Polonaise. 


Tue Unritrep States 


Our last group of poems have been written of ‘‘ America the 
Beautiful.’’ Favorable indeed has been the natural setting for the 
development of the young United States. In size it ranks fifth 
among the countries of the world, but in material advantages it is 
richer than are the larger countries of Russia, China, Canada, and 
Brazil. Its areas of good farmland exceed theirs. Year after year 
it grows more corn, oats, and cotton than does any other nation. 
It ranks first in the production of coal, iron ore, copper, and pe- 
troleum. In the value of manufactured goods it leads all lands. 
Well might one suppose that the United States could live a self- 
sufficient life within its wide boundaries. But the very richness 
and productiveness of the country make for its dependence upon 
other nations. Its great yearly surpluses of produce wait upon 
the buying power and inclination of less favorably endowed coun- 
tries. These market countries are as necessary to it as is its produce 
to them. In them, also, it seeks raw materials, and foods not ob- 
tainable in its latitudes. Even a nation of wealth and importance 
cannot afford in these days to live a self-centered, independent life 
among the family of nations. 

In ‘‘The Song of the Sower’’ by Bryant, ‘‘The Prairie’’ by 
Sandburg, and ‘‘John Brown’s Body’’ by Benet the poets have 
presented pictures, familiar to Americans, of some of the regions 


2 Given by one pupil as a recitative. From Robert Foresman, A Second Book of 
Songs, p. 85, copyright, 1925, by American Book Company, publishers. 
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and the activities of this country which may help people in other 
lands to gain a clearer understanding of the United States. We are 
permitted to present the following from ‘‘John Brown’s Body”’’ 
which gives a picture of Georgia. 

A brief, white rime on the red clay road 

And slow mules creaking a lazy load 

Through endless acres of afternoon, 

A pine-cone fire and a banjo tune, 

And a julep mixed with a silver spoon. 

Your noons are hot, your nights deep-starred, 

There is honey suckle still in the yard, 

Fall of the quail and the firefly-glows 

And the pot-pourri of the ramble-rose, 

Fall that brings no promise of snows. 

This was his Georgia, this his share 

Of pine and river and sleepy air, 

Of summer thunder and winter rain 

That spills bright tears on the window-pane 

With the slight, fierce passion of young men’s grief, 

Of the mocking bird and the mulberry leaf. 

For wherever the winds of Georgia run, 

It smells of peaches long in the sun, 

And the white wolf-winter, hungry and frore, 

Can prowl the North by a frozen door 

But here we have fed him on bacon-fat 

And he sleeps by the stove like a lazy cat. 

Here Christmas stops at everyone’s house 

With a jug of molasses and green young boughs, 

And the little New Year, the weakling one, 

Can lie outdoors in the noonday sun, 

Blowing the fluff from a turkey-wing 

At skies already haunted with spring. 





Oh Georgia—Georgia—the careless yield! 
The watermelons ripe in the field! 

The mist in the bottoms that tastes of fever 
And the yellow river rolling forever—!* 


EPILOGUE 


These are but a few of the beautiful songs and poems written 
of people and their surroundings, in our land and in many other 
lands. May they contribute, in some small measure, to a clearer 
understanding of other peoples, and a deeper realization of the 
beauty of their art. 


8 Reprinted by permission of the author. Copyright 1927-1928 by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Published by Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN CLIMATE IN SPRING 
O. D. VON ENGELN 


Cornell University 


Between March 20 and April 25 the temperature at Nice, 
France, changed not more than 4° Fahrenheit with readings made 
at the same hour of the day. This change was not one of fluctuations 
from day to day. Instead it consisted of an imperceptible but stead- 
ily continuous rise. Such is the pace of the advance of spring on 
the Riviera coast. 

In the middle latitudes of the eastern states of America the in- 
terested observer will note that deciduous trees make a regular 
progress in their business of swelling buds and coming into leaf, 
despite the short periods of extreme heat and unseasonable cold 
that commonly interrupt the surge of warmth that follows the 
mounting sun. It is true that an unduly late and severe cold wave 
sometimes nips the buds of orchard fruits, and that the elm tree 
in tender, apple-green leaf may find itself carrying a burden of 
snow. The trees survive even such untoward incidents and nor- 
mally seem able to average the upswing of temperature so that 
their growth processes are a more reliable index of spring than the 
vagaries of the thermometer. 

With the American trees it is a game of hold back. They proceed 
cautiously and then, perhaps when their internal registers of heat 
accumulation show the required store, they burst out into full leaf 
within a day or two. Or so it seems at least. 

The pollarded plane trees of Nice are under no compulsion to 
practice repression or to be hasty. On March 20 green tips were 
projected slightly from the buds; by April 25 the trees were not 
yet out in full leaf. At night the hotels without heat were too cold 
for American comfort but North Europeans were well suited. At 
the end of April hardy persons were beginning the bathing season. 
It seemed incredible, but very delightful, to have spring thus pro- 
longed. In March the highest day time temperature was 66°F., at 
the end of April 70°F. These warmest temperatures were registered 
between ten o’clock and noon. The afternoons were usually slightly 
colder. At Nice the average monthly temperature for March is 51°F., 
for April 56°F. The corresponding temperatures for Omaha, Ne- 
braska, are 36° and 50°, a much wider range and that difference 
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does not give expression to the even greater fluctuations from day 
to day in Omaha. 

The picture was made on April 17. It shows the plane trees, 
rather far along in their leafing-out, casting checkered shadows 
on the broad walk, thru the street market for notions, near the 

















Pollarded plane trees, partly leafed out, April 17, in the Street Market for notions, 
‘*Old City,’’ Nice, France. (Photo by O. D. von Engeln.) 


‘*Old City.’’ The plane tree is very like the American sycamore but 
has three seed balls instead of one on its pendants. In another 
street close by there is a flower market, mornings. Quite in con- 
trast with the leisurely market for notions the flower market was a 
place of great stir and crowding. Carnations, lilies and roses were 
the chief offerings. Carnations are grown in such quantities that 
truck loads of them, reminiscent of wagon loads of hay, were a 
common sight. Altho the days were mostly sunny there was suf- 
ficient rain to keep the brooks full and the ground vegetation fresh 
and clean. The steady spring temperatures and these dependable 
rains are basic factors in the success of the flowers-for-perfume 
industry of this section of France. 
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MAP MAKING 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Map making is at once a bugbear and a source of annoyance 
to many teachers of geography. Such teachers have a guilty feel- 
ing that maps should be made, but how they do begrudge the time 
required to make one! If the teacher will keep in mind that map 
making is primarily for geographic aid and not for artistic dis- 
play, much pleasure and profit may result. The making of maps 
can be, and should be, an inestimable aid in the teaching of geog- 
raphy. 

Free hand sketching and painstaking mechanical measurements 
in the making of maps require much time, and are of little value 
to the elementary student of geography. Herewith is submitted 
one of many methods of quick map making, together with a few 
suggestions as to the uses of such maps. 

Procure from an old geography text, atlas, magazine, or cir- 
cular, a map of some continent or portion thereof, large enough to 
fill a 9 x 12 sheet of drawing paper. During a study period, let 
the active boy or girl who has finished the assigned work, cut out 
the outline of the land on the map, following exactly every indenta- 
tion of the boundary line. When this has been done let him place 
the map on a piece of black paper and draw carefully the boundary 
outline of the area. 

By this time some other pupil will be ready to ‘‘help.’’ Let him, 
too, trace the boundary on a sheet of black paper while Pupil No. 
1 cuts his traced map out of the black paper. Now the teacher has 
two ‘‘pattern’’ maps. Continue with this scheme of cutting and 
tracing. In a few minutes one will have a ‘‘pattern’’ map for each 
member of the class. Collect these patterns and keep on hand for 
frequent use. The shape and proportion of a continent are vividly 
impressed on a child’s mind by these ‘‘pattern’’ maps cut out of 
black paper. 

Now, as to the uses of these ‘‘patterns.’’ Briefly stated, every 
member of the class can now have a blank map in just the length 
of time that it takes to give out drawing paper and pattern, plus 
about two minutes for tracing around the pattern. 

Suppose the continent to be taught be South America. With 
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the aid of a wall map, get the pupils to place their patterns on 
their papers in correct position for tracing. Now trace quickly. 
Collect black patterns for safe keeping. Fifth year pupils might 
print the boundary bodies of water on their maps. Older pupils 
might accurately draw the Equator and Tropic of Capricorn on 
the map. As pupils grow more familiar with the use of blank maps 
they will become thoroly interested in discovering ways for ac- 
curate placements. Beginning classes might be asked to locate on 
their maps such places as the Panama Canal, Trinidad, or Cape 
Horn. Some data or story should be given by pupils or teacher to 
‘*tie’’ to each location. Avoid giving many at one time, except when 
tests are to be given in review. With older pupils lists of locations 
may be given for placement, as a preliminary ‘‘brush up’’ for more 
important units of work. 

The general study of surface may be supplemented by placing 
lines on a map to show trend of mountain ranges. When water sur- 
face is to be studied, rivers can be sketched in quite accurately. 

Climate can be made very real to the pupils thru the use of 
these maps. Heat belts should be added to the blank map. This 
should be followed by a discussion of general wind belts, and ar- 
rows added to the map to show prevailing wind direction in each 
heat belt. Add lines of trend of highlands, and regions of heavy 
and seant rainfall. A touch of water color added to areas of heavy 
rainfall helps in the visualization. 

Product maps may be done in color. Light washes of water color 
make them decorative. After coloring, the boundary of the conti- 
nent should be brought out with a heavy pencil line to give a clear 
cut finish to the maps. 

Quick tests may be given at any time. Pass fresh papers and 
the patterns. Trace quickly. Collect patterns. Set a time limit—say, 
three minutes. Tell the pupils to show the distribution of as many 
products or places on their maps as they recall in the given time. 
When time is up call for a report as to the number of locations. 
Take up four or five of the best and have a committee test them for 
accuracy. With what interest will the class await the chairman’s 
report! If the test takes the form of a contest, previously an- 
nounced, some voluntary studying will be done. Many other tests 
may be devised. 

Blank maps are very useful in tracing the itinerary of an imag- 
inary trip to South America. Every child’s interest may be held 
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from the start. Interesting points will come up for discussion 
which never would have been thought of, but for the comparisons 
being made between the map of the book and the map of the 
itinerary. 

The location of places on a map is but one phase of the work. 
No place should be located unless a student can describe and ex- 
plain the relationships between the physical features of that loca- 
tion and the significant economic developments taking place at that 
location. 





JOHN PAUL GOODE 


John Paul Goode died on August fifth at his summer home at Little Point Sable, 
Michigan. His brief illness came shortly after the publication of the revised edition 
of his School Atlas. His last days, therefore, were enlivened by letters of congratula- 
tion on the appearance of this noteworthy publication. He remained to the end the 
happy, enthusiastic personality known to hosts of students and friends. 

Professor Goode was born on a pioneer farm near Stewartville, Minnesota, Novem- 
ber 21, 1862. His boyhood was filled with an ever increasing desire for an education. 
This desire colored his whole life. It gave him an eager open mind as well as courage 
to work his way thru the village academy and the University of Minnesota. Following 
graduation from the University in 1889 he accepted a position at the newly-opened 
normal school at Moorhead, Minnesota, remaining there for nine years. Of this period 
of his life, Livingston C. Lord, first president of Moorhead writes, ‘‘At Moorhead he 
was a teacher of natural science, and taught chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, geog- 
raphy, and astronomy, doing the best he could with each of them. He went to work 
to make himself a good teacher as a lapidary would to make himself an expert polisher 
of precious stones. As all good teachers are, he was his own best critic.’’ 

During the early years of his teaching, Mr. Goode pushed forward with graduate 
work; at Harvard in 1894, and as a fellow in geology at the University of Chicago in 
1896-97. In 1898, when President Lord of Moorhead accepted the presidency of the 
State Teachers College at Charleston, Illinois, he took Mr. Goode, fresh from his graduate 
work at Chicago, with him as professor of physical science and geography. After two 
years in Charleston, Mr. Goode went to the University of Pennsylvania where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in geography in 1901. He remained there as instructor for two years, 
and during those years served as a director of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 

In 1893, there occurred an event destined to mean much to geography and Dr. 
Goode. In that year the University of Chicago established a department of geography 
under the headship of Rollin D. Salisbury. Professor Salisbury promptly invited Dr. 
Goode to an assistant professorship in the new department. The presence of these two 
brilliant scholars and teachers soon attracted a following of both undergraduate and 
graduate students. As a result the department grew rapidly. Faced by the demand 
of an ever-growing clientele, and spurred by his wide interests, Dr. Goode developed 
ten or more courses in the next few years. Later, as the department became better 
staffed, he relinquished some of the courses in which he had pioneered, and gave his 
attention increasingly to Cartography, Europe, and Climatology. 

Professor Goode’s activities by no means were confined to the class room. He 
was one of the founders of the Geographic Society of Chicago, serving as president 
of the society for two years and as a director for more than two decades. In 1908, 
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he was sent to Europe to survey the principal European ports by the Chicago Harbor 
Commission, and his extensive report was published by that organization. In 1909, 
President Taft appointed him as one of the government escorts to the honorable com- 
mercial commissioners of Japan in their trans-continental tour. Two years later, he 
served as lecturer for the Philippine Government at the Baguio Assembly. During the 
World War, Professor Goode acted as chairman of the local draft board for the six- 
teenth division of Chicago. 

As Professor Goode’s reputation as a geographer grew, he received many invita- 
tions to speak before teachers associations, business groups, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other organizations. With characteristic enthusiasm he took up this important type 
of work and developed it to a high art. Most of his lectures were illustrated and his 
pictures, grafs, and maps were models in kind. When he faced an audience he always 
was thoroly prepared. This fact, combined with a clear well-modulated voice and a 
grafic handling of his theme, made him one of the outstanding lecturers of his time. 
He lectured in practically every state and large city in this country, thus bringing 
geography to the attention of people in all walks of life and in all parts of the country. 

In the later years of his life, Professor Goode increasingly gave attention to re- 
search and writing. He brought out a series of desk base maps, and a highly-significant 
series of physical and political wall maps of the world and of each of the continents. 
For years he wrestled with the problem which long had baffled cartographers, namely 
the need of a map projection of the world on an equal area basis. Professor Goode 
advanced the solution of this baffling problem in 1916 when he perfected his inter- 
rupted homolographic projection, and in 1923 solved it with his interrupted homolosine 
projection. These projections represent such a basic advance in cartography that they 
appear to have initiated a new era of map representation. In the brief interval since 
they appeared these projections, or projections based on them, have been used in 
technical publications of several governments and by practically all important map- 
making institutions of the world. 

In many respects the climax of Professor Goode’s work is represented in his 
School Atlas which appeared first in 1923 and which recently he revised and greatly 
enlarged. Into the preparation of this Atlas he poured the work of a life time. In it 
he combined the long experience as a mature geographer with the technical ability 
of a master cartographer. The result is an atlas of both scientific and educational 
distinction. 

Professor Goode received many and varied recognitions of his work. He served a 
term as general secretary for the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
For upwards of a decade he was chosen as the speaker for the annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and his famous address, ‘‘Chicago a City of 
Destiny,’’ was widely distributed and widely quoted. In 1923, the Geographic Society 
of Chicago awarded him its Helen Culver Gold Medal for ‘‘distinguished achievement 
in cartography.’? He was a charter member of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers and, in 1926, was president of that organization. 

Many students and scientists stand indebted to Professor Goode for leadership 
in his chosen fields of endeavor. His brilliant far-seeing mind brought forth many 
ideas, some wholly theoretical, some highly practical. That his courses and his pub- 
lications abounded in original concepts and material is demonstrated by the number 
of geographers who, in prefatory statements, courtesy lines, or footnote citations, have 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him. His life and work stand as challenging 
inspiration to all students of geography. He truly was a pioneer in geography, a leader 
in cartography, and a stimulating influence to his fellow men. 

CHARLES C. CoLBY 
University of Chicago 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., December 26-27, 1932. Owing 
to the fact that the National Geographic Society does not have an assembly room 
large enough to accommodate the National Council, headquarters have had to be changed 
to the Shoreham Hotel, located off Connecticut Avenue at the end of the William 
Howard Taft Bridge over Rock Creek Park. The taxi fare from downtown is twenty 
cents for as many people as can get into the taxi. 

The programs for this year deal with problems of vital significance to all interested 
in geography whether elementary, junior high school, senior high school, or college 
teachers. Many teachers because of salary cuts and financial obligations are retrenching 
on professional expenditures. This is not the time to do that. Keep up professionally. 
The next five years are going to see a widespread improvement in the teaching of 
geography and an immense growth in the amount of geography offered in the schools. 
Those teachers who are prepared and who have made wide professional contacts will 
be the ones to profit. As geography teachers, we emphasize the importance of a knowl- 
edge of conditions beyond the immediate local environment, the same is true of 
us as individuals. We, individually, need the inspiration of personal contact with others 
in our field. We need to keep in touch with the progress being made in geography. 
No subject in the curriculum has been so revolutionized and has made so much progress 
as geography, with the exception of reading. Most of the material being presented on 
our programs this year, has not appeared in print. It is being presented to the public 
for the first time. These programs should: be of interest to administrators, supervisors, 
and general educators as well as the specialist in geography. At the present time there 
is probably more general interest in geography as a subject in the curriculum than 
there has been for several years, prepare yourself by keeping in touch with the progress 
which is being made in putting geographic instruction on a sound scientific educational 
basis. 


PROGRAM 
Monday, December 26, 9:30-12:00 A.M. 
oT eee ear ee ee errr rl wearer mcrae crerr nr ne rn ee oOo. Gilbert Grosvenor 
President National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
DORER. 0008 sec erceeeeeeeeeeteeeeneseeerdesoeescerseneeoss Douglas C. Ridgley 


Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Tests and Testing 


The Analysis and Evaluation of Standardized Geography Tests......... Myrtle Sexauer 
Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Tests and Testing in Geographic Instruction........eeeeeeeeeceecceees Edith P. Parker 
School of Education, University of Chicago 
Tests as a Tool for Improving Instruction.........ceceeeeceeceeceeees Clara Shryock 


Assistant County Superintendent, Cambria County, Pennsylvania 


Monday, December 26, 2:00-4:30 P.M. 
Supplementary Aids in Geographic Instruction 


The School Use of a Museum. .....scscccccccscccccccccccccecccessesses Laura O’Day 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York 
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Experiences in Giving Geographic Instruction by Radio................ W. R. McConnell 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
PEON OURARE Ei SMARNUINTUNE 5 2b 2, 19,'010: 000) 0/6) i Larosa bre ovale ec thsiore x oie pial eeeienw ee George J. Miller 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 
Suet Debio Sek Te OE PRRs 05.5 cc ccscccwesvecssevssesoese Lora M. Dexheimer 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

Discussion 
Monday, December 26, 8:00 P.M. 
Geography and Our Government 
TRUE CUE GURNEE CHCCNOUIS PAMUNV OY oo 5 ccasesener encod saws wieisitrertinie ng earner dais a cccwieele R. 8. Patton 
Director of Survey 
Forecasting in Relation to Industrial and Agricultural Pursuits............ J. B. Kincer 
United States Weather Bureau 
The Geographic Section, Department of Commerce............ececeeecees Helen Strong 


Chief Geographic Section, Department of Commerce 
g , 


In Memoriam 


TS EN UII 90 555 0s omy Silos ih pines ON ONG SON) $n) wi dso aera ele eio ican R. E. Dodge 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticect 
em CRUMGREIY TOCIMITIEG o 0:5's5: 4 0: sisiace ore 01a dis: 5 a olncinine ears wie einierevereteve W. Elmer Ekblaw 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 
orf Te UE UIE T oso oo6-¥ erin a5 Gi 6s eins oarw 6: OLSIS. olga 6: ooteors eV avexacer ave: weieieL eel scaled Harriet Carter 


Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, December 27, 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
The Supervisory and Administrative Aspects of Geographic Education 


Integration of Geographic Learnings Thru Supervision................ Erna Grassmuck 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Geographic Education from a City Supervisor’s Point of View......... Freda Lancaster 
Supervisor of Geography, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Supervisory Problems in Connection with the Adoption of a New Text........ F. E. Lord 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Effective Supervision in Elementary Geography............ccccccecceces Villa B. Smith 
School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Year’s Testing Program—Its Effect on Instruction..............000- Ruth Clendenin 
Supervisor, Streator, Illinois 
PCN ERIE ON CHG USN IRENE 655: « cao 54:64: 51 ara) wi 95s si vias or 4) o1lat wl elor onda ec So OxeLecen tron Hate. Rial oueiel ove) ois C. E. Cooper 


Ohio University, Athens 


Tuesday, December 27, 2:00-4:30 P.M. 
Research in Geographic Education 


moncaven for the Clagarodiy VACHS sac. o:s.e-c:0:6:si0is:0:0.o:stieicincsvece-aro-eeiwveeseeis Robert M. Brown 
Rhode Island College for Teachers, Providence 
Common Errors Made By Pups. «..:6isi6:sis:sicecsnssiecceciccdsenscveis dune Esabelic K. Hart 


State Normal School, Oswego, New York 
A Method of Selecting and Evaluating Materials for a Course in Introductory 


Geography for Teachers College Students. .........cccccsscccccececs KE. E. Lackey 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Experiments in Teaching Geography in a Teacher Training Institution.......... 
eh ei oN DANSK av aol 4 9X Ge GIG OR Wheel ai es abar 54 1ay 4 asa HCIG- AXE ©) S1ml Staal siael ai alot eh ek oTeioieral shaeie William J. Berry 


State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Comparative Study of Selected Activities in the Teaching of Geography.......... 
seis lacs rely ot 0198) ainucg ie -slig nie) 416 (oiar-on gr ara veieierevans nama eererale nia tareretersreiateslerete Ruth Weaver Mikesell 


Chicago, Illinois 
The Effect of Specific Training in the Use of Geographic Tools............ L. C. French 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, December 27, 6:30 P.M. 


Annual Dinner 

Address, Over the Roof of the World by Automobile.......... Maynard Owen Williams 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee 


General Information 

Headquarters and Registration Desk in Shoreham Hotel. You may become a mem- 
ber of the National Council, or renew your membership for a year, by payment of 
your annual dues of $2.00 at the Registration Desk. Membership includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

The Shoreham Hotel has given the National Committee the best rates of any 
first class hotel in Washington. All meetings will be held in the hotel, which is a great 
convenience. Rates are $4.00 a room, single occupancy; $6.00 double occupancy (twin 
beds) ; $7.00 three persons in a room (three single beds); rooms with double beds 
$3.00 per person and $5.00 double occupany. Meals moderately priced. In Grill Room, 
luncheon 75 cents and dinner 75 cents. Write for hotel reservations. 

All sessions will be held in the Shoreham Hotel Auditorium. 

Negotiations are under way for reduced railroad fares. If obtained anonuncement 
will be made in the December JOURNAL. Be sure to follow instructions then given as 
failure to do so may prevent all others in attendance from obtaining the reduced rates. 

ZoE A. THRALLS 
_ President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Geography was well represented at the N.E.A. meetings held this summer at Atlantic 
City. There were two well attended sessions sponsored by the National Council of 
Geography Teachers whose theme was ‘‘ Looking Ahead in Geographic Education. ’’ 

At the session presided over by Roscoe West of Trenton, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, this program was given: Modern Map Work in Geographic Learnings, by 
Clara Shryock, Assistant Superintendent, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania; Effective Tests in 
Geographic Education, by E. Curt Walther, State Normal School, Towson, Maryland; 
the Rhine Valley, by J. F. Bogardus, University of Pennsylvania. Cleo Chappell of 
the Trenton State Teachers College presided over the second session when this program 
was given: The Grade Teacher’s Opportunity for Investigation, by Robert M. Brown, 
College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island, and a Demonstration Lesson with 
Fourth Grade Pupils led by Miss Ferguson of Atlantic City. Miss Huntting of the 
Jersey City State Normal School conducted an excursion thru the New Jersey Pine 
Barrens and Lebanon State Forest to Whitesbog where a project of raising ‘‘giant’’ 
blueberries is in progress. Miss Huntting and Miss Hamilton of Atlantic City served 
with Miss Grassmuck, of Indiana, Pennsylvania, on the Educational Relations Committee. 

Miss Hale, President of the National Education Association, presided at the sec- 
tion sponsored by the National Geographic Society. This meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Maynard Owen Williams, only American member of the French party, The Citroén- 
Haardt Expedition, which recently made a 10,000-mile motor exploration in Asia. 
This was followed by an address by Erna Grassmuck, Utilizing Present-Day Exploration 
in the classroom. 





Foreign Aeronautical News Bulletin, No. 305, lists Europe’s Air Services in 1931, 
giving the mileages by country, the frequency of services, and the class of services 
maintained. Some services are discontinued during the winter due to adverse winter 
conditions and decreased tourist travel. The regular services totaled 82,222 miles in- 
cluding those connecting Europe with Asia, Africa, and South America. More than 
10,000 miles of services are operated by companies of two or more nationalities acting 
in cooperation or under pool arrangements. Thus, Germany’s Deutsche Luft Hansa 
has agreements with eight different nations, maintaining services over 7000 miles of 
routes, including that to Istanbul; and France and the Netherlands have arrange- 
ments for alternating flights to their possessions in the Orient. The latest extension 
in services is that of Imperial Airways (British) completing the last link in the London 
to Capetown route via Cairo, the first half of which was inaugurated in 1931. 





The first ship of the season, a French tramp, reached Port Churchill, August 14, 
ready to carry wheat to foreign markets. This is about a month ahead of the two 
which initiated grain movement from this port in 1931. The port can now accommodate 
vessels of 22 feet draft at a long wharf having berthage for three vessels. The two 
and a half million bushel elevator parallels the wharf and is capable of discharging 
four streams of grain into ships at the rate of 20,000 bushels an hour for each stream. 
Pending the completion of port facilities, settlement by private individuals is not per- 
mitted. Thus far it is estimated that more than 56 million dollars have been spent in the 
construction of Hudson Bay Railway and on Churchill Harbor and its elevator, on the 
abandonment of Port Nelson terminals, and on the establishment of various surveys and 
services functioning to aid navigation in Hudson Bay and Hudson Straits. Apart from 
stray bergs, the Strait is probably free from ice from the first of August until the middle 
of October or November. 
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Thru this strait will pass whatever ocean trade develops at Moosonee, tidewater port 
of the Cochrane-Moosonee extension of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, which was officially opened last July. Moosonee is on the west bank of the Moose 
River where it enters James Bay, opposite Moose Factory on Factory Island, one of 
the oldest trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This Company will continue 
as in the past, and in addition will establish steamer service between Moosonee and 
points north. It is hoped this service will stimulate tourist interest in this part of the 
Dominion. The railway and its branches serves some of the newly opened mining 
districts of the Canadian Shield, such as those producing nickel at Sudbury, silver and 
cobalt at Cobalt, and gold at Porcupine and Kirkland Lake. Power sites in this 
wooded area are numerous, one developed at Abitibi Canyon near Fraserdale will pro- 
duce 275,000 h.p. 

In time the Government will develop a port and townsite at Moosonee as it is 
doing at Churchill. At present its chief interest centers in the big game of this region 
long prized for its furs. Revillon Freres Trading Company has a post at Moosonee, 
while The Hudson’s Bay Company has been active since 1671. Ice-infested waters have 
never daunted these fur traders who have been coming into the Bay for the past 
250 years, with only a few losses of ships. Some Canadians think the carriers of grain, 
minerals, timber, meat, and dairy products may in time have a record as successful as 
those of the fur traders. 





According to Foreign News Bulletin, No. 396, the ranking of the ten greatest 
petroleum producing nations in 1931 is as follows: United States, Russia and Sakhalin, 
Venezuela, Rumania, Persia, Netherland India, Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, and Brit- 
ish India. 





According to information from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, time and 
money spent in spreading disease among grasshoppers to control an outbreak are wasted. 
In hot, wet weather fungous and bacterial diseases of grasshoppers develop rapidly 
causing the death of millions of hoppers. Hot, dry weather on the other hand is ideal 
for grasshoppers but unfavorable for the disease that wipes them out. At such times 
poison bait is the only effective means of fighting the pest, as no artificial measures 
will make the diseases develop unless weather conditions are right. 





A recent Geographic News Bulletin states that the bill in the Chilean Parliament 
to reestablish the name of Punta Arenas in place of Magallanes failed to pass. 





The terminals of the new Welland Ship Canal, officially opened August 6, 1932, 
are Port Colborne on Lake Erie and Port Weller on Lake Ontario. When statistics were 
last available (August, 1931) the tonnage of 1932 showed an increase over that of 
a similar period in 1931. At present the Welland Canal, like other parts of the Great 
Lakes Waterway, accommodates vessels of 18 feet draft. Because the upper St. Law- 
rence can only accommodate boats of 14 feet, it was thought that Prescott on the upper 
St. Lawrence would serve as a terminal for grain storage. The Government therefore 
built a five million bushel grain elevator there in 1930. However, this elevator has not 
been so employed. Instead, grain boats drawing 18 feet dock at Prescott, unload enough 
grain to reduce their load to a 14 feet draft and then proceed to Montreal. On an 
average, 19,000 bushels are taken out of each vessel. As soon as a cargo accumulates, 
a vessel from Montreal makes a special trip to remove this grain. 
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The export of Esparto grass from Algeria has trebled since 1920. The leaf of this 
plant that thrives in hot dry climates has fine tough fibers. Nomad Arabs arrive at 
harvest, camp nearby, and gather the crop, tying it into bundles for shipment to the 
United Kingdom and France, the chief markets. Tho it has some usage for hats, 
sandals, mats, cords, and fabrics, its greatest use is for high grade printing and 
writing papers. 





According to a recent Foreign Railway News Bulletin, Germany has 12 fast trains, 
the slowest of which averages 54.86 miles an hour for a run of more than 125 miles. 
The fastest train connects Berlin with Hamburg and makes a speed of 70 miles an hour 
on a part of its run. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ll. Rodwell Jones. Geography of London River. 184 pp., 178 maps, dia- 
grams and photos. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York City. 
1932. $6.00. 


Professor Rodwell Jones has produced a thorogoing study of the human, economic, 
and historical geography of the greatest and most varied of all world ports. It repre- 
sents the results of a detailed personal study of the port itself and of all the data 
which has been accumulated by government, port, and business authorities. No one is 
better qualified to issue an authoritative work on this subject than the author and his 
latest contribution to geography is decidedly valuable. 

The book is concerned with the stretch of river between London Bridge and the 
sea which is known as ‘‘London River,’’ and which comes under the efficient control 
of the Port of London Authority. Many of the physical facts of the river and its wa- 
terfront are more or less well known but the author has sifted and correlated these 
facts in Chapter II. He shows just how they have contributed to the growth of the 
port, to the development of Greater London itself, the problems they have involved, 
and how these have been successfully met. 

More than half the book is devoted to the historical geography of the Lower Thames 
Region. In Chapter III the author discusses the sites of the various river towns, such 
as Deptford and Gravesend, and explains the conditions contributing to their rise and 
subsequent decline in importance. Chapters IV-VIII deal with the evolution of the port 
during the nineteenth century and the expansion of its facilities to meet changing con- 
ditions. The excellent maps and charts which depict exact conditions at various times 
are both useful and interesting. 

In the last three chapters the text, supplemented by numerous detailed maps, 
grafs, and excellent photographs, gives a vivid picture of the Port of London as it is 
today. Its commerce and relative importance to other British ports are analysed care- 
fully. The reader has a clear picture of the docks in their environmental setting, their 
facilities, and the nature of the commodities each handles, as well as of river traffic 
and riverside industries. 

Scripps College JOHN B. APPLETON 

Claremont, California 


Frederick K. Branom and Helen M. Ganey. Study Lessons for Use with 
Social Geography Series. Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Key to Study Lessons for 
use with Social Geography Series. Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Wm. H. Sadlier, 
Ine., New York. 
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Schockel, Fry and Switzer. Pupils’ Help Books in Geography. Books 1, 2, 
3, 4. American Book Co., New York. 


Douglas C. Ridgley and Mabel P. Crompton. Physiography—A Reference 
Notebook for High School Students. McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

In the last two decades a considerable number of work books in geography have 
been published. The general objective of these supplementary aids has been to assist the 
teacher and pupil in organizing the work in geography along easier, more effective and 
more logical lines. 

A number of these work books have been submitted for comment. Let us set up 
a few tentative criteria on the basis of which this type of material may be analyzed. 

From the standpoint of the pupil, it is desirable that geography work books should 
function in the following manner. 

1. Vivify the material thru the visual media of maps and grafs. 

2. Give assistance in the selection and organization of the natural units of subject 
matter. 

3. Supplement and simplify textual material when necessary. This often may be done 
in the introduction to exercises. 

4. Provide for the inclusion of notes, illustrations, tabulations, and themes pertinent 
to the topics studied. 

5. Develop geographic vocabulary. 

The foregoing objectives are equally desirable from the standpoint of the teacher 
of geography. In addition, work books in geography should perform the following fune- 
tions for the teacher. 

1. Guide without confining in a mold. 

2. Save the time of the teacher by organizime the subject matter. This is sometimes 
accomplished thru completion exercises, tabulation, and the filling of blanks. 

3. Provide for the distribution of emphasis thru indication of ideas of major and minor 
importance. 

4. Give review and drill upon factual material and the statement of geographic rela- 
tionships. 

5. Assist in sensing geographic relationships rather than collecting facts as dn end in 

itself. 

6. Assist in maintenance of interest by providing variety of exercises. 

Study Lessons to accompany the Social Geography Series of texts cover the range 
of elementary school geography. Each work book of Study Lessons has an accompanying 
key of answers for the use of the teacher. In the introduction to the key the authors 
indicate two pedagogical uses of the Study Lessons ‘‘(1) After a recitation on a given 
subject a Study Lesson may be assigned as a ‘check up’ on the attainment of knowledge 
gained during the recitation. (2) A Study Lesson may be assigned for preliminary study 
with the textbook.’’ 

Each set of Study Lessons has a concise introduction and set of instructions to the 
pupil. The pages are perforated near the binding in order that each lesson as completed 
may be torn from the book and handed to the teacher for checking after which it is to 
be returned to the pupil. The five books in the series correspond with the texts. 

Exercise 2 in Study Lesson 18 seems too difficult for the fourth grade level. 
Exercises 2, 3, and 4, of Test I, Cold Lands, have little value because guessing is too 
large a factor when there are only two possibilities. Exercises 5, 6, and 7 of Test I 
are much better because they require real thinking. 

In referring to the shape of the earth, the word ‘‘round’’ is used where greater 
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accuracy could be attained by using either of the words, ‘‘globular’’ or ‘‘spherical.’’ ] 

This Study Lesson series seems to accomplish in good form the following aims as 
listed near the beginning of this review: Pupils’ Aims 1, 2, 6; Teachers’ Aims 2, 3, 4, 6. 

This series has exercises that illustrate the following kinds of tests and pupil 
activities, (1) matching, (2) completion, (3) multiple choice, (4) true-false, (5) 
identification, (6) giving information, (7) definitions, (8) contrasts, (9) outline map 
location and spelling of place names. 

Pupils’ Help Books in Geography by Switzer, Fry, and Schockel follow, as basic 
texts, Brigham and McFarlane, Essentials of Geography. The authors have used the ———— 
two-cycle treatment but have avoided undesirable repetition of subject matter. Much of 
the material could be used with other basic texts. 

In Book I the first fourteen topics or units relate to the immediate or local en- — 
vironment. The remaining thirteen topics treat of things not under immediate observa- 
tion. Each topic is subdivided into from two to seven exercises. The authors assume 
a thoro and an extensive preparation in geography on the part of the teacher. Some 
mathematical geography material treated in Books 1 and 2 on latitude, longitude, time, 
and map projections is too difficult for fourth and fifth grade levels. The approach is 
from a logical rather than a psychological viewpoint. These topics should be introduced 
incidentally as needed and not as ends in themselves. Book II consists of twenty-seven 
units subdivided into exercises. The treatment covers some phases of the geography of 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. The first unit, however, is on water 
vapor in the atmosphere. This book is to be used primarily as a laboratory guide manual. 
Some testing is included e.g. matching, completion, information, tabulation, etc. Book 
III consists of seventeen units subdivided into exercises. They treat chiefly of the 
Western Hemisphere. Consistent effort is made to accomplish reality and emphasize 
geographic relationships. Book IV consists of twenty-five units, the last of which gives 
illustrations of ‘various kinds of tests. The book endeavors to present challenging, se- 
lected problems on various countries in the Eastern Hemisphere. No attempt is made to 
cover all details but instead to suggest stimulating exercises leading to correct geographic 
study and concepts. In this series any grade school teacher and her class may find 
concrete aid and guidance in amplifying the more or less necessarily generalized state- 
ments of geography textbooks. The series accomplishes Pupils’ Aims 1, 2, 3, and | 
Teachers’ Aims 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. 

Physiography. Geography in the senior high school curriculum, in too many places, 
has been reduced almost to the vanishing point. This condition may be charged in part | 
to the attempted teaching of the subject by those with little or no specific preparation | 
in the subject. The Ridgley and Compton notebook is designed to accompany any text- 
book in physiography. It organizes the subject matter by units over a semester. Each 
unit has a suggested allotment of time to be spent upon it. It accomplishes the various 
aims set forth at the beginning of this review. When used with suitable textbook an 
adequate basis exists for an effective and helpful course in high school geography. 

Roy SCHOFIELD 





State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


